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PERIOD FURNISHINGS 


Amended & Enlarged Edition 
By C. R. Ciirrorp 


The experience and study of a lifetime are crystallized in this 
volume, a complete and comprehensive reference book of the design 
periods, from Early Egyptian down to and including Art Moderne. 


It expounds causes and tendencies, with appropriate emphasis on 
the historical influence which helped to create the various periods. 
Its illustrations include numerous examples of the various forms and 
motifs characteristic of the periods. 


This book contains a wealth of tables, charts, and biographical 
notes, including the famous Chronological Tree of Period Design, 
printed in two colors. The author was managing editor of the Clifford 
& Lawton decorative publications for nearly fifty years. 


The price of this book, bound in imitation leather, size 9 x 12, 
with 246 pages, is 
$10.00 


Published by CLIFFORD & LAWTON, Inc. Estadiished isss 
373 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Tuis charming flower print, Strahan No. 7432, is 
inspired by an old hand-painted Chinoiserie paper. 
It forms a splendid foil for Colonial or 18th Cen- 
tury furniture, and is used for main rooms, dining 
rooms and halls. The fine quality of paper and re- 


production is typical of Strahan master craftsmanship. 


THOMAS STRAHAN 
Company 


ESTABLISHED 1886 @ FACTORY: CHELSEA, MASS, 












REGENCY, marble hall in miniature after home designed by Sir John 

Soane, architect. The library at the back is from Kenwood, designed 

by Robert Adam. One of a group of miniature settings by Mrs. Jas 
Ward Thorne, Hon. A. 1. D. See page 29. 
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CREATING AID William Lescaze recently: 
HARMONY “Since 1916 our forms of architec- 


ture and furnishings have been out of 
harmony with our lives.” 

The architects, realizing this, made an early start to 
correct the situation. Centuries of tradition, however, 
slowed their hand, and it has been the lot of the indus- 
trial designer to more recently take the lead. In the 
realm of modern equipment the selection of form and 
raw materials was dedicated solely to the purpose of 
creating good design and clean cut efficiency. Con- 
sequently, the industrial designer has carved out an en- 
viable nitch of fame for himself in the heart of the pub- 
lic. 

A new season is now approaching when numerovs 
debuts will be held for quantities of decorative merchan- 
dise. Volumes of complimentary phrases will greet this 
flood of new products. Novelty gadgets, like circus 
stunts, will attract a big round of applause, but when 
the band stops playing where will the crowd go? Just 
where they can find the product that will answer their 
needs in an honest and understanding fashion. 

In the acceptance of new merchandise, the wise in- 
terior decorator will take the same stand as the in- 
dustrial designer. He will insist upon the combination of 
fine design and sincerity of function and thus be a valu- 
able factor in creating harmony between articles of liv- 
ing and living itself—Te Eprror. 








EDUCATION 


A FOUNDATION FOR COOPERATION 


By JEANNETTE LENYGON, 


Chairman, Committee on Education, A.I.D. 


I. countries where educational 
standards for the decorator are more 
nearly equal to those for the archi- 
tect, mutual understanding of the re- 
lated problems involved make for 
friendly collaboration. 

During the past few years, more 
adequate courses of training and bet- 
ter standards of practice have been 
encouraged through the efforts of the 
American Institute of Decorators. It 
is, indeed, gratifying to note that re- 
cent opinions expressed by architects 
and decorators indicate a growing 
recognition of the advantages of co- 
operation between the two. 

Few clients realize the amount of 
training and experience required for 
an architect before he can success- 
fully plan a house. Furthermore, a 
lesser number are aware that the pro- 
fessional decorator must receive re- 
lated training and gruelling experi- 
ence in the field before it is possible 
for him to complete the message in 
the same language. 

Many people still proceed on the 
mistaken theory that decorating and 
furnishing, in fact the planning of the 
interior of a room in general should 
be made to fit the space and form 
available after the architect has fin- 
ished the house. Whereas, the results 
prove more successful when architect 
and decorater begin thinking out 
their problems together before actu- 
ally settling upon the ultimate plan. 
Almost without exception when archi- 
tect and decorator have both ac- 
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quired proficiency based upon similar 
fundamentals of training and experi- 
ence, they are in sufficient accord for 
all practical purposes. 

When a building is to be erected, 
an architect is called in to direct its 
design and construction, to determine 
its strength requirements, select its 
materials and decide upon the form 
best suited to existing conditions of 
climate, terrain, usage and bank ac- 
count. 

At approximately the same time, 
the decorator who is capable of ful- 
filling his function can provide valu- 
able suggestions for the general lay- 
out in relation to détails of decora- 
tive merit. His training qualifies him 
to visualize the arrangement of space 
in relation to furnishing, the position 
of doors and windows in relation to 
comfort and gracious living. He 
knows that charm in a room is one of 
its most valued characteristics and 
will avoid sacrificing that quality for 
drafting board effects. He under- 
stands the theory of line, form and 
color as they relate to interior de- 
sign. He is familiar with available 
materials of rigid stability, such as 
wood, metal, stone and glass, as well 
as those of more flexible nature—for 
example, curtains, upholstery, wall 
covering and floor covering. He has 
learned the historic significance of 
furniture forms and is a judge of its 
construction qualities. In fact, often 
when the occasion demands, he must 
actually design the furniture himself. 
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It is a regrettable condition of 
practice that has permitted the term 
“decorator” to be used by some who 
are not qualified and naturally a cer- 
tain amount of misunderstanding of 
the function of the profession of dec- 
orating has followed. This condition 
is not one for which the decorators 
are entirely to blame; lack of dis- 
crimination on the part of the client 
often accounts for the continued 
existence of unqualified decorators. 

The difference which exists between 
a professional decorator and an as- 
sembler of merchandise should be 
clearly defined in schools and the two 
objectives should be approached with 
the understanding that the differ- 
ence is based upon the length and 
thoroughness of training and the 


qualifications of the student. While 


it is agreed that the competent as- 
sembler of available merchandise oc- 
cupies a useful place in today’s activi- 
ties, he is not a substitute for the ade- 
quately trained and experienced dec- 
orator. 

This fundamental difference is com- 
parable to that between a prescription 
chemist and a practicing physician. 
The prescription chemist is not re- 
quired to contribute creative original- 
ity. It is his duty to mix standard 
ingredients as prescribed. If he took 
liberties with his materials, the results 
might be disastrous. The professional 
physician is qualified to decide the in- 
gredients and dictate their propor- 
tions, His initiative and responsibil- 
ity is based upon sound, theoretic 
training and his technique is the re- 
sult of experience. There was a time 
when there were only a few schools 
of medicine and not many competent 
instructors to direct them. People 
then accepted without question the 
general medical practitioner who 
read available books on medicine and 
gathered experience in the field. 

Not so long ago there were rela- 


tively few trained architects and no 
doubt these few often questioned the 
wisdom of spending time and money 
upon training. In the end the lack of 
sufficient training put them in com- 
petition with builders who, although 
usually untrained in the academic 
sense, secured the commission. We 
are all glad that the profession of 
architecture was not abandoned for 
the business of building. Similar con- 
ditions have existed for decorators, 
but teday, there are accredited 
schools for students who wish to en- 
ter a scientific profession as well as 
for those intending to practice one of 
the fine arts. 

The training which the student of 
medicine receives together with his 
supervised interneship more or less 
establishes his standing before he is 
entrusted with the problems of his pa- 


-tients: The student of architecture 


after he finishes a prescribed course 
of study must acquire practice under 
an established architect, and then, in 
most states, must prove his ability to 
provide structures safe for their us- 
age. It is anticipated that, with 
higher standards of training, estab- 
lished protective measures wil even- 
tually be provided for the decorator. 

Specialization has become neces- 
sary in many fields. So much experi- 
ence has accumulated, so much that is 
new needs to be assimilated, that it 
is no longer possible to cover the en- 
tire field of an art or science in the 
time usually given to preparation for 
a profession. Such conditions exist es- 
pecially in the field of architecture. 
Modern interpretation, the develop- 
ment of heating; lighting and air con- 
ditioning added to all the traditional 
elements of construction and design 
involve a tremendous breadth of 
understanding and knowledge. This 
would seem to indicate, consequently, 
that schools of architecture and deco- 
ration will (Continued on page 57) 
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Right, Florence Moore 
Haddaway, decorator. 
Breakfast nook in French 
Provincial manner as part 
of the kitchen shown on 
page 15, with compact and 
artistic arrangement. Be- 
low, Lutah Maria Riggs. 
architect. A _ kitchen in 
California having strong 
native color. Sink, drain, 
and cabinets in a line with 
stove opposite. Wrought 
iron rack for frequently 
used utensils. 
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COME INTO THE 
KITCHEN 


By Amelia Leavitt Hill 


A: last the kitchen is receiving 
the decorative flavoring it has so 
long needed. 

Its conversion a few years back 
from the ancient open hearth, 
equipped with iron and wooden 
utensils, to the ‘early XX Century 
sanitary plumbing type of room was 
considered a grand bit of progress. 
And so it was, by comparison. But 
still the dead white porcelain, ex- 
posed plumbing, and poorly ar- 
ranged layout presented a _ very 
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prosaic and cheerless atmosphere. Smart decorative 
effects were considered not only impossible but also 
very unnecessary. 

Why shouldn’t the kitchen be as tasty and appe- 
tizing as the food that comes from it? By intro- 
ducing gay and pleasing color with practical but 
artistic arrangement of fitments, an atmosphere is 
created that greatly antiquates the dreary workroom 
of yesterday. 

To give credit where credit is due, the industrial 
designer has had a great deal to do with this trans- 
formation. Streamline iceboxes, ranges, compact and 
well designed cupboards and cabinets have success- 
fully invaded the market of kitchen accessories, 
thereby permitting the decorator a new lease on life - 
in approaching this problem. 

Changed living conditions have contributed in a 
very large measure to this humanizing of the kitchen. 
More compact apartment living in the cities is forc- 
ing the kitchen to become almost an adjunct of the 
room where company is entertained. The mistress 
can often no longer hide her kitchen or relegate it to 
the realm of domestics. Thus having it thrust upon 


Compact unit for cooking, washing, and storage occupying 
practically the entire wall area. Emerald agate glass tile 
underneath cabinets supply the color note, Courtesy, 
Libbey-Owens4Ford Glass Co. 
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her she calls in the services of a decorator in order to make of 
it another room of which she can well be proud. 

The kitchen is a domesticated workshop. For this reason, 
efficiency must be the first consideration. According to Mrs. 
Dorcas Boardman of the Bride’s School, kitchen efficiency deals 
primarily with the problems of routing. The miles in footsteps 
saved by careful planning and arrangement is surprising. Mrs. 
Boardman contends that every inch of space around the sink 
and stove should be utilized to save time and energy in the 
execution of kitchen duties. Many of the streamlined attractive 
looking kitchens are after all not very effective because miles 
of travel must be made between the sink, the stove, or the 
cabinets. Mrs. Boardman pointed out a case where over 3,000 
dollars had been spent in a kitchen for up-to-date equipment. 
This kitchen, however, was so poorly arranged that she did not 
feel it was a first-class workshop. 

Mrs. Boardman, who specializes in this subject, stresses com- 
pact and practical placement for kitchen furnishings. She 
points out the ideal is to have the sink, the stove, the icebox, and 
some of the cabinets almost within arm’s reach. Naturally, this 
is not always possible due to architectural layout. Speaking of 
architectural layout, she strongly advocates not too large a 
kitchen, the ideal size and shape being 10 by 20 feet with not 
more than two doors. 

When we come to actual equipment, this is today often divided 
into units which may be grouped according to the convenience 
of the owner. They may be contained in an alcove—and in the 
various sizes a “close fit” into almost any recess may be 
achieved. Though such equipment is not, properly speaking, 
part of the decorative realm, its grouping and its relation to 
our comfort make it an important point in our domestic econ- 
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omy. One may have a refrigerator either gas or electric, a four 
burner gas stove, which often stands upon it (refrigerator being, 
we are told 100% insulated) or box and range may be entirely 
separate units. With them is a sink, for which the refrigerator 
may serve as a drainboard. 

It is possible to group a kitchen upon six foot wall, if de- 
sired, since each unit may be had in sizes only two feet wide. 
Cupboards to match the equipment may be added, and a Vene- 
tian blind arranged to cover the entire outfit, though this: last. 
innovation is best suited, of course, to the apartment where 
cooking is done in the livingroom. A kitchen nook may also be 
arranged with folding table and benches, which, like the ironing 
board, fold against the wall and are hidden by a door. Many 
accessories are further brightened by a toueh of gay hue, while 
modern science, which seems to overlook nothing, offers us 
stainless steel, Monel metal and porcelain enamel for our drain- 
boards. Its latest suggestion, and a very practical one, is the 
use of linoleum which will not chip dishes carelessly laid upon it, 
and may carry out the color scheme of the room. 

Mrs. Boardman emphasizes an important point for conveni- 
ence which is often overlooked and seldom accepted. Utensils 
that are constantly used should be stored in open shelves or 
cabinets. In fact, it is most convenient to have kettles and pans 
hanging within easy reach and not hidden behind doors. Of 
course, hidden storage space should be provided for those things 
which are only used occasionally. 

Naturally, the wall and ceiling treatment is of utmost im- 
portance. The immense amount of grease and grime which is 
wafted over them from the heat of the range and the fumes of 
cooking is almost incredible. Tiling, of course, is a good way to 
meet this difficulty. For example asbestos or fibre tiles, long on 
the market, are to 
be had in a large va- 
riety of colors and 
are an obvious 
choice. They come 
in large sheets and 
are nailed to the 
studding, over the 


A model movie kitchen 
as it appeared in “Mer- 
rily We Live”, a type 
of arrangement that is 
ideal-for an institution. 
The table in center 
eliminates many steps 
and open shelves ara 
convenient for fre- 
quently used equipment. 
Courtesy, Hal Roach, 
M.G.M. 



























old plaster. Then glass tiles, which may also be applied 
over any wall in good condition, are extremely modern 
in appearance. They do not craze or crack and are 
extremely sturdy, yielding only to strains or blows 
which would destroy other materials which we gen- 
erally consider less frail. They may be sandblasted 
with your choice of design and are very smart in a 
two-tone combination, cream and gray being popular 
hues at the moment. Of course, all types of tiling may 
be combined with washable wall paper or a painted 
wall. 

Stainless steel is another novel and attractive wall 
covering and is available in “natural metal” or metal- 
lic color. Sold in thin sheets, it may be applied like 
wall paper. An excellent “tiled effect” is obtained by 
polishing the surface of alternate squares at right 
angles: or larger “real 
tiles” may be applied indi- 
vidually. This obliging ma- 
terial may also be used 
for covering shelves and 


Yesterday and today. Modern- 
ized flooring, walls, and new 
cabinets convert an ugly work- 
room into an attractive kitchen 
Courtesy, Congoleum-Nairn. 




















Florence Moore Haddaway, decorator. The gay and festive 
kitchen accompanying the breakfast nook heading this article. 


lining drawers if desired. Of course, when cupboards 
are extensively used a comparatively small quantity 
of any of these wall finishes is required, thus consid- 
erably cutting down the cost of installation. 

In thinking of finishes for the kitchen wall, we must 
not forget paint, which may be applied upon old plas- 
ter, giving the effect of hand-trowelled plaster: lino- 
leum, which is particularly pleasing in a design and 
color suggestive of onyx though of ‘course not~ re- 
sembling it closely enough to rank as an imitation; 
not to mention the ordinary painted plaster wall. 
There are also the composition wallboards, both fire- 
proof and fire-resistant. A particularly interesting 
treatment of this sort suited to either house or apart-. 
ment kitchen, was a recent application of copper col- 
ored boards separated by bands of chromium. Three 
tiny bright brass pots of ferns stood on the window 
sill and lent the touch of brilliancy needed to set off 
the walls. This chromium banding is a most attractive 
feature and may be had in light weight which can 
easily be applied by an ordinary workman. 

The flooring is probably one of the most difficult 
problems to handle in a kitchen. Not only does it re- 
ceive the greatest amount of wear and tear but it is 
heir to a constant barrage of grease and dirt. The 
wooden floor has to be well varnished to. prevent ab- 
sorption and discoloration (Continued on page 58) 
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STYLE HIGHLIGHTS 
SELECTED HERE AND THERE 


By Helen S. Bruno 
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Opposite page, top left—fine embroid- 
ery panel on linen by Hugues-Muller 
Co. This has been done especially to 
order to harmonize with a wall paper. 


Inlay-wood panels, of standard veneers 
in natural colors and grain of wood. 
cut out and glued on plywood, de- 
signed by Fritz Bade in conjunction 
with the Castlewood Mfg. Co. Nu- 
merous exotic and native woods have 
been employed. 





Unusual hand blown and shaped glass bowls by 
Jas. Powell & Son of London imported by 
Lenart Import, Ltd. 


Venetian all glass chandelier with 


24 leaves and filigrane bowl as 
displayed by John Guidotti, Inc. 





Fancy boucle yarn used to form. loose 

swag effect drapery in Hotel Madison. 

Stocked in eggshell by F. Schumacher 

& Co., it can be piece dyed with splendid 
results, 
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IN THE REALM OF WALL PAPER 


n 


7, “Bouquet Langueur” 
in fuchsia and green on white, 
The Warner Co.; 8, floral ‘in tones 
of gray on blue, Enterprise Wall Paper 
Mfg. Co.; 9, rose and gray bouquet on slate gray, 
Colonial Wall Paper Co. 


Tins month we present the annual review of new wall paper designs 
coincident with the Wall Paper Style Show. All the firms here. represented 
are not members of the Institute nor do all of them plan to exhibit at the 
Waldorf Astoria, but they all cater to interior decorators and are distinctly 
interested in the styling of wall papers. The designs shown herewith are 
the creation of both large firms with a tremendous variety of patterns as 


Opposite Page 


1, soft colorings on white ground paper imported by Nancy Mc- 
Clelland; 2, Foliage design by Valentyn Bing printed on Cellophane 
with opaque ground, D. Lorraine Yerkes; 3, gay scene on blue-gray, 
United Wall Paper Factories; 4, spirited figurines on blue and 
terra cotta, Imperial Paper handled by Wolf Bros. Wall Paper Co.; 
5, Salubra paper in grayed pink, white and gold, Frederic Blank § 
Co.; 6, scenic with beige tones predominating, York Wali Paper Co. 











well as examples from exclusive 
studios that create papers on order. 

The papers this year show a con- 
tinued improvement in tasteful and 
distinctive styling. While they are 
not extreme in any sense they pos- 
sess a decided character. Spotted 
patterns, either floral, still life, or 
groupings, are indeed very promi- 
nent. This season again finds several 
fine old American colonial designs 
that have been carefully and artisti- 
cally reproduced. This type of pat- 
tern will always have a popular ap- 
peal because of the traditional ori- 
gin as well as the fine delineation. 

Among the imported examples are 
many having very subtle colorings. 
This is particularly true of the hand- 
painted French papers so suitable for 
elegant interiors. 

A very novel feature this year is 
Cellophane wall paper. By a special 
process the pattern is reproduced on 
Cellophane which has an opaque, pig- 
ment ground. The decorativé advan- 
tages of such a paper are obvious. 

According to the Wall Paper In- 
stitute, which is now studying the 
new papers produced by its manufac- 
turer members, they show wide vari- 
ety, great ingenuity in color and de- 
sign, and close attention to decora- 
tors’ needs. 

The most noticeable general trend 
is the use of more definitely expressed 
colors on darker backgrounds. This 


Above, the fire patrol in action 
twenty-five years ago, shown in 
bright colors on white, Niagara 
Wall Paper Co. Below, sweet peas 
and ribbons in yellow and white 
on blue-green, Elsie Sloan Farley. 
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Above, “Louisiana” lace and rose 
pattern on gray, M. H. Birge § 
Sons Co. Below, “The Ware,” a 
reproduction of a colonial paper, 
the original of which was found 
beneath several layers of paper 
in an old mansion in Ware, Mass.. 
Thos. Strahan Co. 


tendency undoubtedly arises from a 
desire to keep in step with the grow- 
ing popularity of pine, maple, Swed- 
ish modern, and other light-hued 
types of furniture. 

A number of papers have been 
created with the definite intention of 
making it easier for decorators to 
employ dramatic effects: for exam- 
ple, the use of panels of paper to 
make the end wall of a small room 
more striking. One manufacturer has 
produced two complementary pat- 
terns for this purpose. Both come in 
rolls thirty inches wide. The first 
bears wide vertical grey stripes, the 
color in each stripe shading towards 
the edges. The second is the same 
paper with an overlay of deep-colored 
wisteria clusters. The manufacturer 
recommends the use of one panel of 
the overlay paper between groups of 
two panels of the plain striped paper. 

Many other striped patterns are 
equally well adapted to panel treat- 
ment. One of these consists entirely 
of flowers and in this respect is in 
keeping with the continued general 
popularity of florals. The new floral 
designs, moreover, are influenced by 
the increasing preference for definite- 
ly expressed color. 

A leaning towards papers with 
very distinct personalities is evident 
also in the submissions for the Style 
Show. One pattern, entitled “Ameri- 
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Above, classic modern de- 
sign in beige on maroon 
rough surface paper, Lenox 
Wall Paper Co. Below, sym- 
bols of sport and college life 
in gray-blue, beige and 
touches of orange on blue, 
Artecraft Wallpaper Co. 


The Interior 


Decorator 


can Revolution” depicts a 
variety of patriotic scenes 
in strong but dignified col- 
ors. Typical contrasting 
scenes are a close view of 
Cornwallis’s surrender and 
a distant view of massed 
troops. For romantic in- 
terest, a third scene shows 
a typical boy and girl of 
the period. 

An ingenious manufac- 
turer, taking advantage in 
a new way of the popu- 
larity of period papers 
and reproductions, col- 
lected authentic historic 
scenes from four American 
cities—Albany in 1820, 
New York in 1826, Hart- 
ford in 1840 and Detroit 
in 1870 — interpreting 
them and _ co-ordinating 


them into a repeat pat- 














Top, contemporary horizontal 
stripe with conventionalized birds 
and flowers in white, gray, orange 
and black on blue-green, Becker, 
Smith & Page. Center, sketch-like 
Han-tec design in terra cotta on 
delicate pink, Sigfrid K. Lonegren. 
Bottom, bamboo and Chinese lan- 
terns on rich red, A. H. Jacobs Co. 






This paper appears typical of 
a large group which are in no 
sense seasonal and promise to 
continue popular year after year. 
Another in this category is a 
Boy Scout design, showing em- 
blems, merit badges, and other 
objects in the familiar “heraldry” 
of the Scout movement. 

As for modern patterns, most 
of them (Continued on page 57) 
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Pent or deck house which is virtually an observation room crowning the “House 
of Wood.” 


HOUSE OF WOOD 


On a knoll overlooking Lake Michigan is a curious “House of 
Wood.” Not that houses have not been built of wood for many 
centuries, but in this house wood has been employed in so many 
ways and for so many decorative elements that it is customary to 
employ other materials for, that cne is impelled to stop, look and 
listen. 

Now this “House of Wood” was designed by John Lloyd Wright, 
A. I. A., and the woodwork and wood finishing was executed by an 
expert, Manuel Sandoval, who camped on the premises in the mean- 
time. Square in plan, with corners sliced off, the building is two 
stories high, crowned with a penthouse and roof garden. Each floor 
has a room in each corner while a triangular chimney goes up through 
the center with stairs and passage-ways winding around it. 

Let’s look around inside! The ground floor seems to be all open. 
This is because folding partitions replace walls, permitting the air 
or guests to circulate freely. A checker-board wooden block - flooring 
laid on cement and a ceiling of simple, narrow strip lumber is seen in 
every room, upstairs and down. Built-in furniture is used every- 
where—in fact, practically everything is built in or nailed down ex- 
cept the owner himself and his family. 














Horizontal silver fir panelling with smart color banding adds a distinct 
character to this sleeping room. 


The biggest and most important corner of the ground floor is 
the living room. It has a unique sunken hearth. Notice it on page 27. 
The brick work, which forms an interesting pattern; is painted gold. 
Groups can gather on the benches and the steps of the hearth and 
enjoy unbroadcasted “fire-side-chats.” 


Accordion wardrobe partition is an interesting decorative feature in 
this bedroom. Note the Oriental print set in wall to the left. 



















The wooden kitchen in 
the “House of Wood” 
occupies the corner di- 
rectly back of the fire- 
place shown on oppo- 
site page. 


To the left, in this same picture, is to be seen a bit of the hall, 
and to the right is just a glimpse of the dining room. This dining 
room has grand look-out possibilities as four-fifths of the outside 
wall is composed of windows overlooking the lake. 

The corner directly back of the fireplace is the kitchen. Here 
every thing, save the gas range, refrigerator and the plumbing, was 
once a tree. A picture of the wooden kitchen in the wooden house is 
seen above. 

The bedrooms are plenty interesting. Aside from the beds being 
nailed down, all of the cabinet pieces are built into the wall. Each 
of the closets are screened with a folding partition, just like the 
disappearing walls on the lower floor. A detail of this unique con- 
traption is shown on the opposite page. 

The walls are of silver fir broken into panels by narrow banding. 
This banding is of another wood stained with a transparent water 
color stain. The only other decorations are Oriental prints let into 
the panelling and treated in a very modern manner. A glimpse at the 
illustrations of the sleeping. rooms will readily reveal their unusual 
characteristics. 

As for the pent house or the deck room it is virtually an observatory 
dedicated to jambories and other informal gathering. See the picture 
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Living room with unique sunken fireplace of gold painted brick. Wood block checker-board 
floor laid on cement, built-in furniture and folding partitions typical of entire house. 


Detail ef wardrobe with accordion partition partly opened. 
Tape banding is a distinct decorative feature. 


at the head of this 
article — a grand 
place in which to dis- 
miss the cares of this 
world. An ample sun 
deck, partially shad- 
ed, entirely — sur- 
rounds this refuge. 
Although wood, 
the traditional ma- 
terial, was selected 
ior the construction 
of this unique abode, 
tradition in no way 
dictated the plan- 
ning. Science and in- 











dustry have stepped i 
in and supplied semi- } 
concealed and _ in- ‘ 
direct lighting as well i 
as an air condition- r 


ing system. 
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GLOSSARY OF ARCHITECTURAL TERMS 


A the suggestion of several prominent decorators and designers we are 
commencing in this issue a Glossary of Architectural Terms. A great 
many terms that are highly technical and far from the province of decorator 
interest will naturally be omitted. It is possible that certain definitions may 
be overlooked in which some of our readers might have interest. We would 
be very glad to publish on request the definition and available history of 
whatever terms we might have left out. 

After we have completed this classification, it is planned to present a 
Glossary of Decorative Terms. As we know of no such published glossary 
containing modern terms we dre now collecting material for a list of decora- 
tive terminology that will be valuable to the profession. Our readers can be 
of great assistance in submitting terms which they believe should be included. 

Both of these glossaries will no doubt include many terms very familiar 
to our readers but we feel this inclusion is necessary to make them complete. 


this word applies to both the statue and 


Abacus—Slab set on the top as the the pedestal similarly placed. 


crowning member of a capital. Its struc- 
tural purpose is to increase the surface 
of the column in supporting the archi- 
trave. It may be plain or follow the 
decorative lines of the capital and vary 
in thickness according to the style and 
period. 








those used in Egypt and other warm dry 
climates. Introduced in Spain from 
Africa, they are also found in Mexico and 
other parts of America. 


Abutment—That part of a buttress or Agraffe—Sculptured ornament on_ the 


a Adobe—Bricks, sun dried, similar to 


wall receiving the thrust of an arch, keystone of an arch that ties the mould- 

vault, or strut. ings together. Broadly speaking, any 

decorative projection which breaks a 

Acanthus—A plant of distinctly marked moulding. Originally, an agraffe only re- 

foliage used as the inspiration for classic ferred to a piece of metal consolidating 
ornament. It is used as the principal stone units. 


motif for the Corinthian and Composite 
orders of architecture. Legend has it that 
a Greek designer seeing this plant grow- 
ing against a cemetery slab became in- 
spired to adopt it. However, it has been 
found in early Egyptian work. 


WY 





Aileron—JInverted consoles flanking the 
face of a dormer projection to soften the 
architectural lines. 


A la Greeque—A_ decorative architec- 
tural moulding simulating a_ braided 
ribbon. 

Ancones— Consoles or brackets on either 
side of a door or window opening that 
supports a cornice. 

Acroterium—bBlock or pedestal at the Courtesy Note: All illustrations except 


corners and apex of a classical pediment Acanthus from Adeline’s Art Dictionary, D 
to carry a statue. In modern terminology Appleton-Century Co. nr 
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PORTFOLIO OF MINIATURE INTERIORS 


Created By 


Mrs. James Ward Thorne, Hon. A. I. D. 


A few of the interiors now on view 
at The Art Institute of Chicago. 
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DIRECTOIRE bathroom, suggesting the charm of Empress Josephine, 
with bedroom seen through arch. Both are exact replicas in color and line 
of water color paintings by the architect, Bellanger. 


Napoleonic and 
Pompeiian influences very strong. 
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VICTORIAN room of Gothic type with pale lettuce green walls and 
white scroll work and trim. The myriad of tiny ornaments has been 
cherished as a collection for years by Mrs. Thorne. Miniature portraits 


of Victoria and Albert are by Winter Halter. 
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CHINESE CHLPPENDALE room copied from the original in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. The bed is a typical masterpiece in quality of carving 
and finish; the candlesticks and dressing table ornaments are the tiniest 
pieces of silver in London. 
Ms 
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NORWAY COMES TO AMERICA 


" 
7 HE land of fjords and the midnight sun has added a valuable contribution 
to luxury travel on the North Atlantic as will be seen upon inspecting the 
new M. S. Oslofjord. 

ia ; he i : 

The general decorative effect of this new ship is an informal, rustic atmos- 
phere with a cultural background. The Oslofjord is clearly the product of 


Third class social hall with painting by Axel Revold of Norway's first 
emigrant. ship, the S. S. Restaurationen, depicting the contrast in the 
comforts of ocean travel today. 


a not too wealthy nation that recognizes the true values in life. The appreci- 
ation of excellent craftsmanship and an understanding of fine arts is evidenced 
by individual works of art that grace the various public rooms. Through all 
this national expression is reflected a modest pride in a rich tradition but 
there is no evidence of a bombastic egotistical attitude. 

While the ship itself was designed by German architects, the interior deco- 
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rations and furnishings were created by the Norsemen themselves. Conse- 
quently, the weird and Oriental influence on their art, that one sees every- 
where in their land, is not lacking on the Oslofjord. 

Whether it be a painting, a hand-woven textile or a bit of pottery, the 
subtle and strange Norse characteristics add a definite touch of interest to 
each work of art. 

Leif Erikson Hall is one of the most typical Norwegian settings. Dedicated 
to the first European tourist to see America, this tourist class social room 
has a dignified rustic flavor with wood paneled wall and ceiling. A semi-sym- 
bolic painting of the famous captain landing on the shores of Labrador 
claims the center of interest. 





Cabin class ladies’ lounge—carpet in light green-tinged 
coarse deep pile, furniture pale birch. Note unusual 
circular lighting fixture. 


Another painting of historic interest is in the social hall by Axel Revold 
depicting the S. S. “Restaurationen,” the first emigrant ship to come here 
from Norway. This is in the third class social hall which is simply but taste- 
fully decorated. 

A contemporary interpretation of Per Gynt in a large marquetry panel 
by Per Krohg adorns the tourist dining salon. The same artist visualizes the 
midsummer sun in the Oslo Fjord, executing it in the eery coloring of the 
northern summer night. 

The industry of hand weaving is as old an occupation in Norway as ship 
building and it is natural to discover a variety of splendid examples of this 
craft on the Oslofjord. Two very striking tapestries in bold technique by 
Sigrid Mohn grace the main foyer. Tora Qviller, famous for her beautiful 
hand-woven rugs, has several contributions. 
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Traditional Norwegian style is evident in this third class bar; 
the ceiling is gaily painted in light tones. 


Likewise the fields of ceramics, stained glass, hand blocked fabrics, etc., 
are well represented by the work of expert Norwegian artist-craftsmen. The 
Oslofjord is truly a traveling exhibit of Norse culture and philosophy. 

Leif Erikson Hall, the theme room of the Oslofjord, with a 


painting of Erikson landing at Labrador. This tourist lounge is a 
typical Norwegian setting. 














ENTRE NOUS 


BY IMPERTINAX 


Pinched!—Most white folk labor 
under the delusion that life is all beer 
and skittles for interior decorators. 
They have no conception of what 
alarms and excursions 57th St. is 
‘apable of producing. On a recent 
Sunday morning one of the sorority 
was routed out of her bed virtually 
at dawn (oh well—about 11 o’clock 
if you must be literal) by a pealing 
on her door bell. Answering the 
summons in more or less of a dither 
our heroine discovered to her dismay 
two of New York’s finest on her 
threshold. Her past life in rapid re- 
view failed to reveal to her conscience 
anything which the gendarmes were 
likely to have discovered so she 
aloofly asked to what she owed this 
call or words to that effect. The 
cossacks told her that they were look- 
ing for a cast iron table which had 
been stolen from some dealer. The 
thief had been apprehended and con- 
fessed having sold it to a 57th St. 
decorator. Our subject managed to 
get across the idea that she was not 
an involuntary fence and spent the 
rest of the day wondering how one 
docs steal a cast iron table anyhow. 





Bon Voyage!—I doubt if even the 
silliest of you girls would cross to 
England solely for the purpose of 
having lunch, tea or dinner at your 
pet inn so I’m going to tell you how 
you can do the same thing in the 
course of a few hours including a 
short sea voyage. Directions: Bus, 
subway or El to South Ferry; tup- 
pence ha’penny: Ferry to St. George: 
same tariff. Any No. 2 bus via Bay 
St. Ditto. : 
vard and walk down it to your left 
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Get off at Hylan Boule- 


as far as you can without drowning. 
“Clearcomfort,” a long low 17th 
century Dutch house right on the 
brink of the Narrows will provide you 
with victuals for but a few shillings 
and you may tuck same into yourself 
seated at a table on the lawn which 
slopes right down to the sea. The 
“Queen Mary” passes so close you 
could scratch a match on her bul- 
warks. 


Future “Who’s Who”—T he _ first 
“Exhibition of Students’ Designs for 
Interiors” at the Decorators’ Club 
opened on June 20th and will con- 
tinue until July 16th. While the 
present exhibition shows representa- 
tions from an impressive number of 
schools in this country and some from 
Europe, it is expeeted that future 
shows will be even more catholic in 
their scope. However, the greatest 
number of entrants seem to have de- 
rived from The New York School of 
Fine and Applied Art and the New 
York School of Interior Decoration. 
Hazel Lininger who won first prize 
with a modern design for a child’s 
room is a product of the last named 
institution as is also Betty Johnson 
who tied with Fritz Dillmann for 
third prize. Mr. Dillman’s training 
was acquired in Germany. The win- 
ner of second place, Lyman Martin, 
is a second year student at the New 
York School of- Fine and Applied 
Art. These two New York establish- 
ments certainly impart an admirable 
degree of proficiency to their stu- 
dents if the workmanlike quality of 
their renderings is any proof. While 
there is a certain tell-tale character- 
istic quality which stamps the work 
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of most of their students these 
schools can hardly be reprehended 
for that. Creativeness cannot be im- 
parted by inoculation or genius be 
bought for sixpence a pound. 


From Soup to Nuts— If you want 
to know why interior decorators and 
magazine people have been looking so 
well browsed and sluiced during this 
past thin season I'll tell you: They 
depend on people like John Stuart 
and John Widdicomb for their prov- 
ender and their trust is not misplaced. 
Mrs. William Randolph Hearst has 
her Milk Stations and Bernarr Mc- 
Fadder his Soup Kitchens but the 
altruists of the decorative trades 
have their martini stations and caviar 
kitchens. No alert decorator or en- 
terprising editor need thirst or 
hunger while such functions as these 
firms gave in the premises of P. EF. D. 
A.C. on June 21. I do wish, how- 
ever, that my colleagues would 
participate a little more in the 
women - and - children - first-spirit at 
such affairs and I would like to ask 
Mrs. Hurd of “House Beautiful” 
what happened to that daiquiri I had 
hidden in reserve on the window 
ledge of the terrace on which she 
was seated. She said she was only 
drinking martinis. 


Foot Work—A 57th St. dealer was 
reminiscing recently about the old 
days of rugged individualism ten 
years ago when he worked for a firm 
of dealers who are remembered in 
New York for their constant going 
out of business and moving from one 
situation to another. The head of 
the establishment was a Napoleon 
(or would it be Boadicea) of indus- 
try and her salespeople were in- 
structed to get the highest price as 
they thought each particular cus- 
tomer would stand. On a certain 
occasion one of the sales force sold 


a fake Venetian painting of the 
school of Canaletto for about twice 
the value of an original. In process 
of packing a negro porter put his 
foot through the work of art thereby 
sending the madam of the house 
nearly into apoplexy. However, she 
collected the fragments of her wits 
and temper and sent the canvas off 
to be repaired. In process of “res- 
toration” the restorer painted in 
some additional human figures in 
Venetian costume to further conceal 
the ravages of the blackamoor’s foot. 


When the masterpiece was re- 
turned to the shop the head of the 
establishment was so enchanted with 
the reborn oeuvre:that she decided it 
was more beautiful than ever. Where- 
upon she called the customer and told 
her that a mistake had been made 
and that she could not have the 
painting at the low pr:ce quoted. The 
customer was so impressed that she 
consented to paying a fifty per cent 
increase on the originally stipulated 
amount. 





A WORD FROM 
H. W. GRIEVE, LOS ANGELES 


“TI have been reading the articles 
in Inrer1ror Decorator regarding 
architect - decorator relationships. 
This is a problem that the Southern 
California Chapter of the A. I. D. has 
been working on and we are coming 
to a better understanding. Incident- 
ally, I might say for myself, that I 
have had more than cooperation from 
the architects with whom I have been 
working. On most of the houses dur- 
ing the last few years I have started 
to work at the time the architect 
started on the plans and have plan- 
ned the interiors along with the archi- 
tect and client, which I consider the 
only efficient and intelligent way to 
execute a job.” 
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PROGRESS IN CONTEMPORARY | 
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Above—Hazel Lininger’s nursery setting 
that won first prize at Decorators Club. 
Soft blue and pink ceiling and cornice to 
simulate an awning with red accents in 
room decoration. Below—Lyman Martin, 
second prize, Chinese motifs in a con- 
temporary setting in natural wood, 
tones of blue and off white. 











AMERICAN RENAISSANCE AS- 
SOCIATES have recently been or- 
ganized to promote better modern 
design in moderate priced furniture. 
Under the design leadership of Gus- 
tav Jensen, Helen Park and George 
Switzer several bedroom suites have 
just arrived on the market. It is an 
attempt to produce good, related and 
interchangeable units in the lower 
price bracket field. Mr. Jensen in 
expressing the spirit of the move- 
ment said that the American Renais- 
sance is a new term. It is not a re- 
vival of any past “period.” It is 
furniture of the present American 
period—it is modern . . . but called 
Renaissance because we believe our 
country has come of age. The 
American Renaissance group which 
was recently exhibited at the Ritz 
Towers, several are herewith illus- 
trated. 


Y AMERICAN DESIGN 


PRIZE WINNING DESIGNS 
from Decorators Club, shown op- 
posite page, display a definite con- 
temporary trend. Of the 63 render- 
ings on view from 41 students, 40% 
are distinctly modern with only 5% 
ultra conservative. 


Top—dresser of acacia 
veneer by Gustav Jensen, 
center, units designed by 
Helen Park, below, beige 
silk covered lounge by 
Gustav Jensen. 
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ACTIVITIES IN BRIEF 


A series of seven rooms by John 
Stuart, Inc. and John Widdicomb 
Co. is now on exhibition at the 
PEDAC Galleries. These rooms, in 
various periods and styles, are taste- 
fully furnished throughout and dis- 
play the furniture to good advan- 
tage. The rooms include a French 
XVIII Century bedroom, a French 
Provincial room, a small Regency 
dining room, a simplified modern li- 
brary, a Baroque bedroom with con- 
temporary interpretation, and an 
XVIII Century living room and 
XVIII Century dining room designed 
in the American and English tradi- 
tion. 


A yew process for hand painting 
and hand printing custom made fab- 
rics has been developed by the Clem 
Fabrics Division of the Steiner Studio 
Corporation. This process leaves the 
fabric soft, is sunfast, washable, and 
can be applied to any type of fabric. 
A large selection of new designs is on 
display and these may be applied to 
any fabrics in any combination of 
colors. The interior decorator may 
also work out his own design and have 
it applied. No stock of completed fab- 
rics is carried, each order being cus- 
tom made following the client’s in- 
structions. 


Mone spacious quarters are now oc- 
cupied by Mosse Linens at 659 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 


A comptere assortment in all 
grades of India print bedspreads, 
table covers and scarfs is now being 
imported by Max Sicherman, who 
has opened up business again at his 


old address, 225 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 
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Mr. Sicherman is also importing 
crewel embroideries in bedspreads and 
by the yard. 


Mutri-Cover furniture, featuring 
upholstery which can be mounted and 
demounted at will thus changing the 
entire color scheme of the room with 
the season has been developed by 
Chairs, Inc. This furniture is sold 
with one or more extra sets of up- 
holstery with concealed fasteners 
which make the muslin fit so that it 
is indistinguishable from upholstery 
sewn on in the factory. 


Venetian blinds of translucent 
Bakelite laminated plastics, are be- 
ing made by the Rex Company, Inc. 
of Boston. These new blinds, known 
as Rex Blinds, come in eight color 
choices and have an “S” design of 
thin slats, which afford compact nest- 
ing. Either artificial or natural light 
coming in contact with the translu- 
cent material is diffused to produce 
a soft glowing hue. The blinds are 
sunfast, easy to clean, waterproof, 
non-combustible and durable. 


Decorators are invited to visit the 
new wall paper showrooms of the 
Colonial Wall Paper Co. at 12 West 
46th St., N. Y. This firm is display- 
ing papers designed and manufac- 
tured by their own firm as well as 
those of several other wall paper 
manufacturers. 


A srvpto which specializes in design- 
ing murals and air brush pictures for 
interior decorators has been opened 
at 518 West 48th St., N. Y., and is 
known as the Air Brush Design 
Process. 
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New ! 


Vix exclusive 
patterns woven in 
one demonstration 

sample unit for 
special dyeing! 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 
No. 204770 


© Six “in stock” patterns woven 
into one demonstration sample 
unit for economy of space and 
convenience in handling, each 
pattern stripe clearly identified 
by number, printed on back. 


¢ Demonstration length comes in 
white, 142 yards long, in half 
and full 50” widths. Full width 
costs $8.00, half width $4.00. 


e All white, pure silk: any of the 
six specially chosen textures can 
be dyed any shade perfectly. 
No linen, cotton or artificial fibre 
content. 


© DYEING (any shade) FREE OF 
CHARGE on any quantity of 5 
yards or more. Delivery within 
one week, 


e An innovation to assist you in 
getting extraordinary colorings 
and unlimited effects. 


© Patent applied for No. 204,770, 
protecting this specially woven. 
demonstration sample unit as 
an exclusive Thorp product. 


J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc 


Established 1819 


UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY FABRICS 
TRIMMINGS * UPHOLSTERY LEATHERS 


250 Park Avenue at 47th Street 
New York 
Boston « Philadelphia + Chicago + Los Angeles 
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ACCESSORIES 


Dezlers and decorators know that at 
Friedman Brothers they can obtain, at 
moderate prices, the most varied selec- 
tion of mirrors and decorative acces- 
sories in the United States. Backed by 
35 years of experience, the high stand- 
ards of quality and fine craftsmanship 
have been maintained. You are invited 
to inspect the new additions to this line. 


(friedman 
BROTHERS *DECORATIVE ARTS, INC. 
305 EAST 47th STREET * NEW YORK 


CHICAGO: Charles B. Geller 
155 East Superior Street 


BOSTON: Devon Service 
420 Boylston Street 


LOS ANGELES: Gabe B. Leavy 
| 860 South Los Angeles Street 
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A yew Hovsep Pushman “The Sul- 
tanabad Plate” will shortly be added 
to the growing collection of “artist’s 
proofs” handled by Rudolf Lesch 
Fine Arts, Inc. Mr. Pushman studied 
and exhibited in France, winning gold 
and silver medals at the Salon. His 
art is greatly appreciated and many 
of the museums have purchased 
paintings by him. 


Tue opening of the First National 
Exposition of Quality Home Furnish- 
ings has been postponed until Janu- 
ary 30, 1939. It will be held at 
Grand Central Palace as previously 
scheduled. Decision as to the change 
of date was reached after confer- 
ences with the executive committee, 
the sponsors of the exposition, the 
women’s advisory committee, and the 
decorators’ advisory committee. 
Members of these groups were in 
agreement that the September date, 
originally decided upon, did not al- 
low adequate time for necessary pre- 
liminary preparation and promotion. 
It was pointed out that the summer 
months were an inopportune time for 
work with women’s clubs and schools 
of decoration—important fields for 
promotion in an educational exposi- 
tion of this type. In the opinion of 
those sponsoring the exposition, the 
later date, January 30th through 
February 4th, is also more propitious 
in that it parallels winter home fur- 
nishings sales, a time when the at- 
tention of the public is naturally fo- 
cused on the home. 

Mr. Wesley Aves, manager of the 
First National Exposition of Quality 
Home Furnishings, has announced 
the formation of a Decorators’ Ad- 
visory Committee for the exposition. 
The committee consists of Mr. James 
H. Blauvelt, of James Blauvelt and 
Associates; Mr. William A. Kimbel, 
President of A. Kimbel and Son, Inc., 
and Miss Nancy McClelland of 
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THE DECORATORS SOURCE FOR FINE UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 








PARKER 


The constant addition of new and exclusive models to our line will merit special 
favor with the discerning decorator and dealer . . . their clients will delight in the 
possession of these beautiful pieces of authentic design and expert craftsmanship. 
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DESIGNERS——-MANUFACTURERS 
FACTORY 7 SALESROOMS — 40-46 WEST 25th ST.. NEW YORK 


TRADITIONAL QUALITY FURNITURE DISTINCTIVELY TAILORED 








The definite quality 
of 


BRISTOL 
REPRODUCTIONS 


is evident in this 
illustrated example 
of an 18th Century 
Sideboard by 
BRISTOL artisans. 





Decorators and architects find BRISTOL’S eleven galleries of reproduc- 
tion and antique furniture their best ally for fulfilling their requirements. 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY 











hue 319 EAST 62nd STREET, NEW YORK ef 
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WHERE TOMORROW'S MERCHANDISE 
SUCCESSES ARE ON VIEW TODAY... 






DECORATORS, BUY- 
ERS, ARCHITECTS, 
EXECUTIVES are in- 
vited to write for fully 
illustrated _ literature 
showing the scope of 
the Fairs. Kindly indi- 
cate lines in which 
you are particularly 
interested. 


On August 28th—in Leipzig, 
Germany—5,500 firms from 25 
countries will open their exhibits. 
More than 150,000 professional 
and business people—from 72 
countries—will be on hand to in- 
spect these exhibits. 





Every material, every item used 
by the decorator and architect 
will be displayed. Hundreds of 
new products will be shown for 
the first time anywhere in the 
world, 


Let us show you how you will 
profit from a trip to Leipzig. 
There is no obligation. Please 
write for Booklet No. 129. Leip- 
zig Trade Fair, Inc., 10 East 40th 
Street, New York. 


LEIPZIG * 


TRADE FAIRS 
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Nancy McClelland, Inc. Mr. Blau- 
velt is treasurer and a governor, and 
Mr. Kimbel is vice-president and a 
governor of the American Institute 
of Decorators. Miss McClelland is a 
member of the American Institute of 
Decorators and the Decorator’s Club, 
Members of the Women’s Advisory 
Committee for the exposition met at 
a tea at the Manor House on vune 
9th to discuss preliminary plans for 
cooperation. Mrs. Dorothy Deline 
Crowell, Women’s Director for the 
exposition presided. The committee is 
made up of twenty women all active 
in club work in the metropolitan area. 
One of the features of the exposi- 
tion will be a series of three complete 
rooms which will be assembled under 
the direction of the Decorators’ Ad- 
visory Committee, using merchandise 
of exhibitors. These rooms will illus- 
trate what can be done with merchan- 
dise when assembled by the competent 
decorator. They will be designed to 
prove to the consumer the importance 
of employing professional advice to 
achieve home settings of beauty, har- 
mony and taste, and the resulting 
economy in long time satisfaction. 
Furnishings of the rooms will be se- 
lected from merchandise within the 
medium price range, stressing the 
fact that not only the large home, 
but the two and three room apart- 
ment can use the decorator’s service 
to advantage. 


News from The West Coast 


Ean Hix, long associated with the 
interior decorating profession at San 
Francisco, has joined the staff of 
William D. McCann. 


W atrer Lamp, interior decorator 
and designer of Honolulu, T.H., is 
in San Francisco on business. Much 
building is reported in the Islands. 
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senuTuRest TWEE 


For twin beds, in both 
period and modern de- 
signs . . equipped with 
Simmons Beautyrest 
mattresses and joined to 
an upholstered head- 
board. 






FUR 
Nir 
RE 


CoO. 


Authorized Simmons Agents to the Decorator Trade 





New Showroom: 305 East 45 Street, N. Y. e Tel. Murray Hill 4-4120 











“Bermuda” 


A smart new wall paper de- 
signed by Robert Locher, in 
off-white on a dark beige 
ground. 


Other unusual designs by 
well-known artists. 


D. LORRAINE 
YERKES, A.Ii.D. 


700 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
N. Y. SHOWROOM: 515 MADISON AVE. 
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No. 8205. 22x30 Glass 


A distinctive burnished 


Antique Gold XVIII 


Century 
Mirror. 


Like all Nonnenbacher Mirrors, 
this masterpiece will graciously 
decorate and enhance the room 
in which it is used. 


For mirrors that express your 
own ideas of charm and beauty, 
see the complete Nonnenbacher 
Displays—alive with new ideas 
as well as distinguished replicas 
and distinctive creations in 
Period Designs. 


onn ne € bo. 
40-46 WEST 20th ST., NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1858 














! 
| 


| 





Caartes Durrie, formerly with Win- 
ifred Gray Wise, interior decorator 
of Oakland, Calif., is now with the 
Scofield Furniture Company, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., as decorator. 


At Rieber, who has conducted an 
‘nterior decorating studio 
Claremont Hotel, Berkeley, Calif., 
for several years, has joined Chester 
N. Williams, 2049 Broadway, Oak- 


land, Calif., as decorator. 


Dons Conner, interior decorator of 
Berkeley, Calif., recently presented a 
series of six lectures at the Women’s 
City Club, San Francisco, on 
“American Styles As Used Today”. 
At the end of the course an exhibit 
was set up illustrating the Early 
Colonial, Federal, Directoire, Duncan 
Phyfe, Victorian and modern styles. 
Several original pieces of furniture 
were shown, with modern fabrics, 
rugs and wall coverings in harmony. 


Mas. Atherton Richards, of Hono- 
lulu, T.H., the former Helen Hughes 
Dulany, world-famous designer, is 
taking an active part in assisting 
Mrs. Dorothy Liebes in preparing 
the decorative arts exhibit for the 
Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion. Others from Honolulu serving 
on the committee are Mrs. Walter 
Dillingham and Mrs. Philip Spauld- 
ing. They are gathering rare art 
treasures from the Islands to be 
shown at the San Francisco exposi- 
tion. 


L. Kuetser, noted designer of tapes- 
tries, spoke on this subject recently 
before the Architects Club of San 
Francisco. He has been given an ap- 
pointment by the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition to arrange a 
display of arts pertaining to interior 
furnishings 
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JOHN WIDDICOMB Co. 


MAKERS OF FINE FURNITURE FOR ALMOST HALF A CENTURY 
New York Showroom: One Park Ave. - Factory Showroom: Grand Rapids, Mich. 


































NEW CATALOG 


*‘Molla Garden Furniture”’ 
will be mailed to you 
upon request. 


Custom Built by MOLLA 


Molla designers are always ready to create 
special sizes and special pieces for particular 
requirements. This service is possible be- 
cause all wrought iron is hand-wrought. The 
illustrated custom-built sofa is covered in a 
special fabric. 


anc. 


| 410-416 East 32nd Street, New York, MUrray Hill 3-5874 
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Good Design, Good Taste, and Sound 


Construction—these are the 


essential 
qualities of Good Furniture. 


From our reserve stock your needs can 
be instantly met—but if you prefer we 
will construct to your order—in what- 
ever style or peried you may require. 


We are dedicated to the Service of 
the Decorative Profession. 














“SHELBY”. new artweave all-purpose 
fabric—in a range of 10 decorative colors, 50 
inches wide, guaranteed sunfast—one of the 
new exclusive fall fabrics by Erbun. 

Our Cut Order Dept. is equipped to submit 
sample squares or cuttings of our complete 


line of drapery, upholstery and curtain mate- 
rials. Write us at once. 


ERBUN FABRICS Corp. 


19 EAST 21ST ST. 
NEW YORK 
ALgonquin 4-1190-1-2 
“If It’s New - Look to Erbun” 














Tue Bedford Furniture Store, Val- 
lejo, Calif., has added a department 
devoted to interior decoration, with 
Robert Reynolds in charge. 


Louis Largent has opened a studio 
devoted to interior decoration at 450 
Grant Ave., San Francisco. 


Mrs. James C. Rogerson, A.I.D. 


Tue announcement of the death of 
Mrs. James C. Rogerson on June 
25th has brought sorrow to the 
many people who have been asso- 
ciated with her efforts to promote 
the interests of those engaged in the 
field of art in its various phases. 

Mrs. Rogerson, president of the 
Arden Studios, interior decorators, 
was one of the group of decorators 
that met in Grand Rapids to effect 
the organization of the American 
Institute of Decorators, and was a 
member of the first Board of Gover- 
nors. For the past two years she 
has been its secretary. She was a 
Charter member of the Decorators 
Club, for many years a member of 
the Board of Directors, and later 
served as President for three terms 
from 1928 to 1931. As a member 
of the Architectural League, she de- 
voted her talents to many of the 
enterprises of that organization. 
She was also an energetic member 
of the Garden Club of America. 


Course on Period Furniture 


A course on period furniture is be- 
ing offered at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, this summer, for 
teachers of home furnishings and 
for professional decorators. Exam- 
ples of furniture from the present 
market will be used as illustrative 
material as well as furniture from 
the collections of the Museum. The 
classes are weekly, either Tuesday or 
Thursday, 9-12 A.M. from July 5- 
Aug. 12, under the leadership of 
Margaret George. 
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nf nnouncing 
THE NEW 

i0 
0 ENTERPRISE 
| WALLPAPERS for 1939 
Xi | To Be Displayed at the Hotel 
le WALDORF-ASTORIA 
a- ROOMS NOS. 942-4-6-8 
Le Week of July 18th 
" FEATURING 30” PLASTICS AND GROUNDED 

SUNFAST WASHABLE 20” WALLPAPERS. 
e 
The Decorative Trade Are Cordially In- 
S; vited to Inspect These Expertly Designed 
'S Wall Coverings. 
t 
n ENTERPRISE WALL daiew MFG. CO. 
: SOUTH LANGHORNE PENNA. 
ers 
. 
: S 
C REPRODUCTIONS hoy ) this quality line 
of for buys! 
- When shopping for truly custom upholstered furniture 
ANTIQUE CORNICES Smet, nescbeed Stal” aah mised “andes 


is augmented by frequent additions of exclusive designs. 


Lower selling expenses permit profit possibilities for 
decorators. 


2” — 10” WIDE 







Visit our new dis- 
play. Every co-op- 
eration extended, 


The Monroe 





Mounted or in strip. Tiebacks to match. 
Samples on request in various finishes. 


THE 
A. H. EATON CO., Inc. SWor- Lane vencisreey CORP 
COLLINSVILLE, CONN. 540 First Ave., at 31st St. New York 
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FRENCH & ENGLISH | 


Donald Deskey Defines 
“Industrial Design’”’ 


18th CENTURY REPRODUCTIONS | Downaupv Deskey, one of America’s 


| first industrial designers, has been ap- 


* 


AUTHENTIC 
REPRODUCTIONS 
OF 18TH CENTURY 

GROUPINGS— 

QUALITY 

OCCASIONAL 
PIECES, OFFERING 
THE DECORATOR A 
WIDE VARIETY OF 





DESIGNS. 
< CATALOG 
**CARRINGTON’’ NO. 234 ON REQUEST 
THE 
ZANGERLE & PETERSON CO. 
2164 Clybourn Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


SPACE 1549 AMERICAN FURNITURE MART 








BECKER, SMITH & PAGE, Inc. 
1939 Collection 


Rooms 879 to 895 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel—New York 
Week of July 18 


WALL PAPER MFRS. 
PHILA., PA, 




















pointed head of a department of in- 
dustrial design at the New York Uni- 
versity School of Architecture and 
Allied Arts. 

Mr. Deskey, best known, perhaps, 
for his interiors in the Radio City 
Music Hall and for his modern fur- 
niture and rugs, will prepare a new 
program for the department that will 
include product design, textile design, 


. furniture, packaging, tools and mate- 


rials of industrial design and adver- 
tising art. 

*“ ‘Industrial design’ is a new catch- 
phrase and a new profession,” says 
Mr. Deskey. “It still requires defini- 
tion. In the past we have had artists, 
designers, architects, and engineers 
all working independently toward dif- 
ferent ideals. 

“Artists painted easel pictures or 
modeled nymphs holding turtles. The 
architect was a stylist packaging 
steel and concrete in Gothic. The de- 
signers held to dresses, stage sets, or 
costumes. It was the engineer, cap- 
able and clear-thinking, who was 
mainly responsible for the appear- 
ance of man-made objects. Design 
was still a relic of the handcrafts 
less than a decade ago. When the 
artist was given a job to design an 
electric toaster he usually applied illy 
conceived decoration to the engineer’s 
honest solution. 

“Today a handful of men are re- 
designing the world. They are trained 
artists with the factual approach of 
the scientist, artists free from prec- 


_ lous or conventional concepts and 


schooled during the depression in the 
needs of industry and the needs of 
man. The profession of industrial de- 
sign was born out of those needs. 
“Less than five years ago there 
were no schools of industrial design. 
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Cut Costly Service Calls 
with 


BEAD CHAIN* 


BEAD CHAIN* controls are a guarantee against 
service calls to adjust tilting controls, where the end 
pendants hang so unevenly that one is out of reach. 

BEAD CHAIN* on the proper tilting device can- 
not “creep.” BEAD CHAIN* hangs flat, does not 
soil, and will not kink nor tangle. 

Unsightly loops are avoided. By attaching BEAD 
CHAIN* to cord and tassel with our patented cord 
and chain connector the control will hang straight 
and evenly. 






‘Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


THE BEAD CHAIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
28 Mount Grove Street Bridgeport, Connecticut 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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A NEW creation in wall paper. We 


“\WALDE"’ TYROLEAN PICTURES IN have other exclusive designs created 
YOUR MODERN OR PEASANT HOME especially for the interior decorator. We 
will be pleased to receive your sample 

RUDOLF LESCH FINE ARTS requests. 


INCORPORATED The WARNER CO. 


OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS 
NEW YORK 420 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
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Colleges and universities trained ar- 











212 EAST 37th ST. NEW YORK | sity of California and studied at the de 


2 chitects and artists. Art schools 
VOLCANIC turned out easel painters, sculptors 
ARCHITECTURE and advertising artists. There were Boat 
| schools teaching the handicrafts and wees 
by WALLER FREEMAN | there were trade schools. an 
“Today educational institutions , 
are recognizing the importance of in- 1 
An amazing revelation of dustrial design as a profession. There 
prophetic statements made is @ crying need for men trames @ 
design for industry. Stream-lined §j cons 
over 100 years ago regard- trains, aeroplane interiors, store ranj 
ing modern living condi- fronts, shelter, refrigerators, fire {thre 
trucks, wall paper, packages, watches 9 Ext 
tions. and roller coasters all await the in- 9 shor 
telligent solution of the trained in- ff tog. 
dustrial engineer. trai 
& “The industrial designer must be vide 
both artist and engineer, familiar 
Si taiias with tools and materials of machine . 
; design, methods of production and 
INTERIOR DECORATOR distribution, advertising, promotion bait 
and sales. He must be vigorous and has 
vitally interested in present day tic, 
problems and he must build and cre- des 
ate out of existing conditions and ma- rm 
—oooo terials designs expressive of our own 
Importers and Makers of Fine Furniture civilization. ex] 
| French, Italien end Enelish “Thousands of such men are On 
| usniente Peumes conied in coach needed today in industry. We must ais 
| no longer depend on Europe to sup- th 
| ply us—they must be trained in vn 
America.” fa 
| Leopold Colombe & Bro. | Mr. Deskey, an American, was edu- we 
| Lnporters an} Nakera of “Fare Turmbure | cated in architecture at the Univer- pa 
| 


California School of Fine Arts, the 
| Art Institute of Chicago, the Art Se 
| Students League, the Colarossi and 


——$—$ —__________ saad tains the Ecole de la Grand Chaumiere in 
4 0 G A if x L i % G i Paris. He was one of the first to in- ay 
. troduce industrial materials such as 
You know you will find just what you | “/uminum and bakelite into architec- of 
want in floor-coverings at PRM. . . tural and decorative arts and was the 
even if you aren't sure what it is first to introduce tube steel furniture 
> yourself! Why risk your time and . : 
\ good disposition “shopping”? Come | 1 America. 
ence — the choice is wider .. . the | The first modern show windows, at 
PPM ideas keener come to PRM. Franklin Simon, and the revolution- 
GOLDEN FLEECE” FL@DR COVERINGS | ary cork and metal windows of Saks 
reRSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY, 136 E. 57, NEW YORK Fifth Avenue were designed by Mr. 
Western Office: 816 So. Figueroa St.. Los Angeles. Calif. Deskey and he was one of the first 
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modern designers to collaborate with | 
industry in developing mass produc- | 
tion of sound modern design. He has | 
designed pianos, billiard tables, | 
coated fabrics, carpets, rugs, slot 
machines, clocks, oil burners, flat sil- | 
ver, and table glass. | 


Education a Foundation for 
Cooperation | 


(Continued from page 9) 


consequently find it necessary to ar- 
range their programs in relation to 
three main divisions: Eng‘neering, 
Exterior, and Interior. Each division 
should include similar basic training 
together with adequate specialized 
training with equivalent rating pro- 
vided for each. 


In the Realm of Wall Paper 
(Continued from page 23) 


have cleaner, crisper motifs. They 
hardly can be described as modernis- 
tic, but the lines are sharp. Trees 
drawn in a gently surrealist style 
form the design for one such paper. 

Manufacturers’ ingenuitey is best 
expressed in the new novelty papers. 
One that is most unusual bears pink 
elephants on a black ground, while 
the pattern in another consists of 
sketches in each of which a hidden 
face can be traced. Perhaps it is 
worth commenting on that the wall 
paper industry is one of the few 
dealing in industrial design that has 
not adopted Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs for the motif of even 
one of its products. 

Aside from style trends that will 
appear at the show at the Waldorf 
Astoria, one detail of arrangement is 
of special interest to decorators: the 
innovation of providing blank invita- 
tions for decorators who wish to 
bring their own clients. The Wall 
Paper Institute decided on this plan 
as a result of innumerable personal 





requests from decorators during the 
1937 show and it is expected that 








Beautiful 


FURNITURE 
FOR THE BEDROOM 


Fine Cabinets 


Lloyd Furniture Factories, Inc. 
Decorators Furniture Corp. 


383 Madison Ave., New York 





$7 
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What Do You Want? 


® a partner 
® a salesman 
® capital 

® position 


® a workman or esti- 
mator 


@ An advertisement in our Special Notice 
column will bring you to the attention of 
those you seek. All such notices are con- 
fidential except as advised otherwise. 
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| 373 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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Designer Ss end an lurers 


ol Special ( eder 
Miodern Prnitire 


210 E. 40TH ST NEW YORK 
CALEDONIA 5-0746 








GLASS CURTAINING 
MATERIALS 
OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 
ALSO LACE CURTAINS 
& PANELS 


E. C. CARTER & SON 


AY pase 53rd ST., NEW YORK 





BOSTO CHICAGO 
420 Boylston St. 1801 Heyworth Bldg., 
LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA 
816 S. Figueroa St. 1600 Walinut St. 
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more than 5,000 private invitations 
will be issued by decorators under the 
new arrangement. 


Come Into The Kitchen 
(Continued from page 15) 


from what falls on it. But as wood 
is far from ideal, various composi- 
tion materials now on the market are 
being used with considerable success. 
One in particular is Magensite, a 
composition floor which is poured in 
place. It seems to have greater resili- 
ency than ordinary concrete and does 
not crack. A selection of plain or 
mottled colors is available to work 
in with any decorative scheme. An- 
other advantage is that once laid it 
is a permanent proposition. 

Of course, there is available an in- 
teresting selection of cork, rubber, 
asphalt tiling and linoleum. These 
floorings, however, were discussed in 
the April issue of INTrER1Ior Decor- 
ATOR. 

In the matter of lighting, a central 
fixture is not considered’the best. It 
is too apt to give shadow and too dis- 
tant for greatest efficiency. General 
illumination should be placed over a 
sink or table with auxiliary lighting 
where necessary. This auxiliary light- 
ing may be bars of light hidden under 
cupboards to throw a soft diffused 
glow on the working spaces beneath 
them. Many of these latter are of 
the tubular lumiline type set in line 
with other outlets, enabling percola- 
tor or iron to be easily attached when 
needed. Of course, the placing of 
equipment near the window gives 
light during the day. For the window- 
less apartment kitchen, a “light pic- 
ture” has been devised by which il- 
lumination is thrown into the room 
through an etched glass panel in a 
simple window-like frame. Light may 
be had in the breakfast nook by ordi- 
nary devices, but also may enter from 
the kitchen by the use of a separating 
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ons fj wall of glass brick. | 
the When we come to “period” kitch- 
ens, one of special interest was 


planned by a woman for her Colonial Martie |) ae Hewint 
home. The old kitchen, lit by one win- 
dow, boasted an oldtime range in the 





‘ood old fireplace and a row of closets, | 

Osi- each with a window, which opened | 

are from it. To throw all this space into | PHOTOGRAPHER 
"SS. one large room was the first decorat- | 

a ing step. for the 


d in Aft ‘ing the plast the | 
silj- er removing e p aster on e | DECORATIVE 


walls, the room was ceiled with old 


loes amber-hued pine, the ceiling being | ARTS & TRADES 


| OF stripped to its mellow timbers. A 
rork new partition about five feet from the 
An- outer wall, where the old closets had | 


d it stood, was erected for two-thirds the 
; length of the new room, leaving two | 
1 of the windows easily visible. The | 












































— larger portion of this room served VANDERBILT 3-0440 

cee now as living-dining room, a tavern 

d in table with a bench being placed | s36 Fifth Ave, New York 
COR: against the partition and the rest of * 

the space made charming with sleepy- 
itral hollow chairs, Windsors, pink lustre 
. It china and the capacious fireplace | SIAC 
dis- with its accessories. In the smaller | eerimee : 
eral portion of the room, the electric range GUNTHER- 
crs and refrigerator stood against the MARTINI. Inc 
ting new partition snugly hidden from the . 
ght- other “room”; while the old closets jar the tat 
nder and drawers opposite, which the | re 
used march of improvement had left, were | Now 
eath scraped and waxed to their original | at their showrooms and factory 
© of pine finish and adorned with quaint 
line HL hinges. The sink was located un- 510 East 73rd St.. New York 
cola- der the most-hidden window, with its 
es faucets on the left for further con- 
; 2 cealment, and the work could be done ’ 
‘ghia: 5 most conveniently in the few feet into L L oO Y D $s 
dow- f which all the equipment was tucked. 1938-1939 SAMPLE BOOKS 
picr One accessory deserves further men- of Imported Wallpapers 
h il- tion—a wheeled table with two se a et 
Ome shelves, which holds on top a three- 7 Ot eee ee 
baits plate blazer and percolator. On this Aeetieotions elites. 
may meals are placed and the whole s s 
ordi- at the ol of the poten ee | W. H. S. LLOYD Co., Inc. 
from : “ ry) wea NEW YORK—48 WEST 48th Street 
: | plates being “stacked” upon the lower CHICAGO . NEWARK . BOSTON. LOS ANGELES 
ting shelf, and no further steps being re- 
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| For One Cent We Send 
| Free Samples of 


| MEYER THREADS 


| THE WORLD’S BEST 


_ For Sewing Upholstery, Car- 
| pets, Shades and Draperies. 





All 


Colors 





| JOHN C. MEYER THREAD CO. | 
| LOWELL, MASS., U. S. A. | 


“Try them in your Workrooms” 














EXQUISITE CRYSTAL LIGHTING FIXTURES 


REPRODUCTIONS OF CHANDELIERS, SCONCES 
AND LAMPS ALSO PORCELAIN AND CRYSTAL 
TABLE LAMPS AND FLOOR LAMPS 


Complete Showing of Modern Lighting Fixtures 


Charles J. Meinstein & Co., Juc. 


IMPORTERS AND MAKERS 
Bistinctibe Lighting Effects 
2 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK 





FAVORED... because of their 


distinctive texture appeal 


ASTRAKHAN 
RUGS 


A variety of attractive weaves 
in a large selection of colors. 
Write for price list 


SULLIVAN CARPET CO. 


330 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


or see your wholesale carpet dealer 
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quired to serve the meal on the din- 
ing side of the partition. 

Another interesting kitchen, this 
time reminiscent of place rather than 
of period, is in a modern California 
house. The layout is much the same 
as the Colonial one just described, 
but the use of different accessories 
has created an entirely different at- 
mosphere. Here the combined drain- 
board and worktable is inspired by 
the Mexican stove, in which the fire 
“lives” in drawer-like recesses below 
the tiled top, the tiles serving to keep 
plates warm and the removal of one 
supplying a place for cooking. The 
present tiling serves merely as a neat 
and decorative working table, but the 
copper moulds above the window, the 
green shutter within it, the elaborate 
wrought iron spoon holder and other 
accessories carry out the quaint de- 
sign excellently. In pleasing contrast 
to the blue and white tiles, white plas- 
ter walls and with whitewashed beams 
red and white checked curtains are 
used. See page 10. 


Surprisingly little is necessary to 
make the passé kitchen modern 
whether it be in house or in apart- 
ment. Inlaid linoleum and chromium 
furnishings substituted for old-time 
oilcloth and wooden chairs and tables 
will do the trick, as modern equip- 
ment in a large measure modernizes 
the design. A dust-catching paneled 
door replaced by one of simple pat- 
tern will do wonders, to mention a 
single item of this sort. A curving 
baseboard may replace the angular 
one, and comes ready to be nailed in 
place. 


Stencil designs on the wall add a 
note of gaiety; one Southern home 
was delightfully enlivened by brown 
walls on which appeared in white a 
stencil design of a turkey and a mass 
of fruit. In this room oddly curved 
wooden valances surrounded each 
window in place of draperies, and ef- 
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fectively tied the kitchen to the 
pantry-breakfast room with similarly 
shaped valances dotted with tiny 
blossoms—a pattern in which the an- 
tique-type furniture and the dainty 
dresser shared. Another interesting 
kitchen—this time in an apartment— 
had walls in copper metallic paint, 
which tarnished unevenly and corre- 
spondingly delightfully—and could 
be stopped at any given point by a 
coat of varnish; this kitchen bore, on 
its paneled doors, silhouettes of tea- 
kettle, eggbeater and the like, while 
copper utensils played their part in 
the decorative scheme. Another, in 
primrose yellow walls with royal blue 
woodwork, used blue also in a great 
square “splasher” behind the stove. 
A dash of red in the floor covering 


j enlivened the whole, and was carried 





out in tiny china containers which 
held small plants in the windows— 
which later were in their turn draped 
in white dotted muslin edged with 
blue. A somewhat similar room might 
have been worked out in apple green, 
with bamboo furniture and a bamboo 
moulding about the room, split bam- 
boo window screens shutting out the 
sun. In such a treatment an Oriental 
motif might be delicately indicated 
by a simply done design say over 
each door—a sprig of azalea, a clump 
of bamboos, a twig holding three little 
birds—to suggest rather then to em- 
phasize the Oriental idea. 
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